ROUGH  ONE’S 


t’lii  QfjJ  Moontype  Raised  Characters  Enable  the  Blind  to  Read  ^ 


/txgust  «y,  I9JI 


THE  WAR  CRY 


After  the  form  has  been  embossed  on  the 
typesetting  machine,  it  is  read  by  a blind 
proof  reader,  who  runs  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  over  the  "sheet  of  metal  and  marks  any 
mistakes  in  spelling  or  punctuation  by  smoothing 
out  the  impression  and  punching  a new  word  or 
letter. 


By  Joseph  Hugh  Reese 

SCIEXCF.  invention  and  the 
mechanical  arts  are  constantly 
at  work  discovering,  contriving 
arwl  manufacturing  ways  and  means 
for  the  advancement,  helpfulness 
and  entertainment  of  the  race,  but 
often,  experience  has  shown,  it  re- 
quires a period  of  majty  years  to 
arouse  any  widespread  interest  in 
certain  inventions  which  had  their 
origin  in  misfortune,  or  came  about 
thrtjugh  fortuitous  circumstances. 

So  it  is  with  Braille  and  Moontype. 
More  than  a hundred  years  ago  little 
three-year-old  Louis  Braille  was  play- 
ing in  his  father's  harness  shop  with 
a sharp-pointed  Implement  too  large 
inr  him  to  liandle.  The  thing  slipped, 
pierced  one  of  his  eyes;  tlie  other  be- 
came sympathetically  inllamed  and 
the  M'n.se  -d  sight  in  the  child  was  de- 
stroyed. 

At  the  dge  of  ten  Louis  went  to 
school  and  learned  to  read  through  a 
svatem  of  ''mboss»d  Roman  type  which 
was  clumsy  aixi  ddhcuU.  and  at  1<1  he 
worKed  ouj,  a of  raised  charr 

acters  for  Uie  iu^uctiou  of  the  blind 
wbirh  came  to  be  known  by  his  own 
sarname.  This  1»  how  the  present 
Rrallie  system  was  discovered. 

In  1847  Dr.  William  L.  Moon,  of 
Enaland.  invented  a system,  which 
partially  retains  the  outline  of  the 
Roman  letter.  It  1s  a system  of  raised 
lines  forming  characters  which  are 
large  and  which  can  be  easily  disitn- 
gulshed  by  those  who  cannot  learn 
the  Braille.  It  was  devised  particu- 
larly for  the  older  people  ami  for 
tliose  whose  touch  is  less  sensitive, 
and  is  known  as  "Moontype." 

There  is  a difference  between  Braille 
and  Moontype,  and  yet  they  are  simi- 
lar. Brutlle  Ik  a system  of  dots  ar- 
ranged In  simple  groupings  to  repre- 
sent letters,  part-words  and  words, 
tike  this,  for  example:  . stands  for  a, 
: is  but.  . . 1s  can.  etc.  These  char- 
acters are  created  by  Braille  type- 
writers on  a thick,  smooth-faced  pa- 
per. which  emboss,  but.  of  course,  do 
not  perforate.  There  are  also  Braille 
stereotyping  machines  which  make 
these  characters  on  sheets  of  zinc  (or 


The  embossed  forms  which  serve  as  the  type 
from  which  the  blind  ne^ospaper  is  printed  are 
produced  in  pairs.  Here  the  upper  sheet  is 
shozen  turned  back.  These  two  sheets  are  in- 
serted in  the  printing  press  so  that  zvhen  the 
cylinder  revolzrs  they  into  each  other 

like  the  tzvo  faces  of  an  embossing  stamp,  one 
in  relief  and  the  other  intaglio. 


brass)  and  these  sheets  are  fastened 
upon  the  cylinders  of  printing  presses 
(as  shown  in  the  illustration)  and  are 
used  for  printing  books  and  period- 
icals. 

Three  Grades  of  Braille 

Three  grades  of  Braille  are  taught. 

No.  1 Is  full  spelling.  No.  is  the 
system  taught  in  the  United  States, 
and  embraces  63  characters.  Graded. qj 


No.  2 has  190  characters.  Including 
word  signs  and  part-word  signs. 
Grade  No.  3 is  a system  of  Braille, 
shorthand,  and  contains  be|^een  300 
and  400  characters.  This  Ts  'seldom 
used  in  the  United  States,  though  it 
Is  popular  in  England. 

There  are  a number  of  Braille 
presses  m the  United  Slates,  the 
largest  of  which  are  the  Universal 
Braille  Press  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville.  Ky..  though  there 
are  several  others.  The  Moontype 
publications  are  produced  only  at  the 
English  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  London. 

Tljough  Braille  and  Moontype  came 
to  recognition  as  valuable  aids  to  the 
blind  at  about  the  same  time,  Braille 
is  much  more  used,  being  more  readily 
learned  by  the  young  whose  Kense  of 
touch  Ik  keen.  Moontype  Is  easier  for 
adults  whose  fingers  are  not  so  sensi- 
tive. 

Moontype,  it  should  he  explained,  is 
a simpUflcatlon  of  the  ordinary  alpha- 
bet. arranged  so  as  to  avoid  confusing 


cross  lines.  Thus  the 
letter  "K"  is  formed 
in  Moontype  as  a V 
opening  to  the  right. 
Moontype  also  in- 
cludes groupings  of 
characters  which  con- 
vey the  meaning  of 
word  signs. 

An  apt  indication 
the  comparative 


{Top)  Viezv  of  the  printing  press  zchich  the 
blind  nezespaper  is  printed,  showing  the  two  sets 
of  embossed  plates  zchich  roll  against  each  other 
and  the  sheet  of  tnanila  paper  as  it  is  just  about 
to  be  printed. 

{Lower)  Typesetting  for  a blind  nt'zcs- 

paper.  This  machine  does  not  exactly  set  type, 
but  it  punches  the  characters  of  the  Braille  alpha- 
bet in  a copper  sheet  zchich  is  run  through  the 
printing  press  just  as  a linotype  form  is  run. 
Instead  of  using  ink.  the  raised  dots  on  the  punched 
sheets  impress  themselves  in  the  paper  so  that  the 
blind  man  can  read  them  with  the  tips 
fingers. 


ustf"  of  DrajUe  and 
Moontype  by  the  blind  in  this  country 
found  at  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
whep§  41  periodicals  are  received.  36 
of  them  in  Braille  and  flve  In  Moontype. 
The  Chicago  Library  contains  8.795 
volumes  for  the  blind,  including  2.225 
titles.  41  periodicals  totaling  131 
copies,  721  music  scores  in  1.134  vol- 
umes. The  clrculatloJi  of  books  among 
the  blind  from  the  Chicago  institution 
in  1930  totaled  28.169  volumes.  G.707 
periodicals,  and  649  volumes  con- 
sulted. 

Library  for  the  Blind 

The  subjects  chosen  tor  perusal 
were.  In  the  order  of  the  number  of 
each  class  chosen  as  follows:  Fic- 

tion. history  and  biography,  travel 
literature,  foreign.  mlscoUaneous.  and 
religion.  This  circulation  represents 
1.248  persons.  621  males.  627  females, 
about  five  per  cent  of  them  Juvenile. 
The  blind  population  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  between  80.000 
and  100,000;  the  blind  population 


serv«4by'the  Chicago' Pub. ic 
is  10.000. 

Public  library  work  in  the  lt| 
of  the  blind  was  begun  at  Boston 
1S82  with  a few  books  in  raised 
In  1895  a free  circulating  library  for 
the  blind  was  e-siablished  in  New 
York  and  later  this  collection  was 
transferred  to  the  New  York  Public 
Uhrary.  The  Now  York  State  Library, 
organized  In  IS96.  was  the  first  slate 
library  to  create  a department  for  the 
blind,  and  In  1897  a department  for 
the  blind  was  opened  In  the  Library 
of  Congress  at  Washington. 

The  same  year  (1891)  that  the 
Philadelphia  Library  was  formed  Dr, 
Moon  and  his  daughter  established 
the  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
Blind  In  Chicago,  and  in  1894  the 
books  they  had  collected  were  donated 
to  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  The 
collection  now  ranks  with  the  five 
largest  libraries  for  the  blind  In  the 
United  States,  these  named  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  16.) 


Seein};  rhroii<*h  One’s 
Fin<5crs 

(Continued  Kroin  I’aK©  9.) 

er  of  their  Importance  being  the 
rary  of  Cougri';:...  WaxhlnKlon;  (ho 
.V  York  Public  Library:  (he  Call- 
nia  Slate  Library  at  Sacramento; 

Chicago  Public  Library,  and  the 
iladelphiu  Public  Idbrury. 
n some  respects  (he  Chicago  llbrnjy 
better  supplied  (ban  any  of  the 
ers  which  have  active  departments 
the  bliml.  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
lanna  Lodge  No.  9 U.  0.  T.  S.  and 
' ('hicago  Chapter  American  Hed 
>SH  make  it  a devoted  part  of  their 
rk  to  copy  standard  works  In 
Olio.  This  work  Is  done  wltli  little 
>ense  to  the  library,  and  has  re- 
tell in  largely  augmenting  the  num- 
• of  its  standard  works. 

IraiUo  volumes  usually  are  11x11 
•hi*H  and  contain  120  h*aves.  When 
•so  are  printed  on  both  sides,  which 
not  always  the  case,  they  contain, 
course.  2'4G  pages  of  reading  mat- 

The  Chicago  library  contains 
mdard  works  in  French.  German, 
anish  and  liatin  done  in  Braille. 
Is  department  is  In  charge  of  Ed- 
rd  M.  Peterson,  who  has  had  IS 
[irs*  of  e.’cperlonce  in  this  line  of 
doavor.  He  supervises  the  copying 
►rk,  of  which  mention  has  been 
ulo.  and  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
ine.s,  such  us  are  shown  in  these 
gos.  all  of  which  are  a part  of  the 
rary  equipment  with  the  exception 
ilie  large  cylinder  press. 

Mr.  Peterson  states  that'  Interest  in 
L*  work  is  becoming  more  general, 
e to  a wider  recognition  of  the  fact 
It  almost  anybody  might  become 
ad  overnight.  Very  few  of  the 
PCS  of  blindness  that  have  come 
^‘er  . ob^-Mrvailon  In  ii.  loc 
It,.-  M-e  due  to  congemiai  c iusca, 
*-  Mr.  Peterson.  On  the  contrary 
?:.in  cite  many  esMfS  of  sudden,  >r 

bllndT;!-';;.  ‘vhlcb  th*-  .'*V- 
i u>cinsctves  reduced  t*^  liio 
cessity  ol  becoming  wiiuiiy  de- 
ndont  upon  others  or  of  helping 
[•mselves  by  learning  Braille  or 
>ontype  reading.  Several  blind  per- 
ns are  employed  at  the  library  for 
oof-reading  copies  done  by  those 
10  do  the  work  on  Braille  type- 
•iters. 

It  is  an  interesting  study,  and  the 
ne  passes  rapidly  when  talking  with 
r.  Peterson,  who  has  a vast  store 
lur-r-  ation  on  the  subjects  and 
lose  Imerest  in  the  work  causes  him 
Imp.irt  it  with  much  graciousness. 
The  relative  cost  of  Braille  and 
•int  is  somewhat  aptly  Illustrated 
uici:  relative  volume.  Note  the 
dure  showing  the  Braille  Bible  of 
large  volumes  and  the  printed  hook, 
lich  seems  a mere  miniature  in  con- 
ist. 

T--  - ■ - 

AN  OCTOGENARIAN 


Hats  off  to  our  gray-haired 
friends!  They  render  us  many 
a service.  Here  Is  Mrs.  Ellza- 
bHh  Hulcbesson.  age  82.  of 
Quincy.  HI.  Last  Moilier’s  Day 
Sister  lluichessou  was  the  old- 
est mother  atu-ndlug  the  special 
MTvIoes.  so  site  was  presented 
with  a bouquet  of  flowers. 


TTIE  WAR  CRY 
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Facsimile  of  half  of  front  page  of  Japanese  War  Cry.  published  iu  Tokio.  Uper. 


GOD  IN  THE  PARIS  SLUMS  The  Sun 


LOhat  a A^ewher  of  the  Atetbodisi  h/lissionary 
Society  Saw 


J^ECEXTJA'  a Mr.  Stanley  Sowton. 

who  Is  on  the  stalf  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  in  Lon- 
don. visited  Purls.  His  impression  of 
x\rniy  work  as  be  saw  li  there  is  given 
in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Methodist  Recorder: 

"One  of  the  outstanding  experiences 


hundred  men  each  night,  charging 
them  a negligible  sum — in  fact,  many 
of  them  pay  nothing  at  all— was  really 
excellenL 

"Thon  wo  went  to  the  Palais  du 
Peuple — a huge  block  of  premises 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Gobelin  tapes- 
try works,  where  several  hundreds  of 


THE  LIVING  TOUCH 

1 ■ the  liuni.tii  U*»iK h ill  the  vvc.'M  ihai  count'., 

Ihe  touch  ol  your  hand  and  mine, 

V\  hich  means  far  more  to  the  laiiuing'  heart, 

Than  shelter,  or  Ijread  or  wine; 

For  the  shelter  is  gone  when  the  night  is  o’er. 

And  bread  lasts  only  a day. 

But  the  touch  of  the  hand  and  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
Sing  on  in  the  soul  alway. 

— Spencer  M.  Free.  Dubois,  Pa. 


of  Friday  was  the  opportunity  it 
brought  to  see  something  of  the  splen- 
did social  activities  in  Paris  of  The 
Salvation  Army,  Thanks  to  an  Intro- 
duction from  my  highly-placed  name- 
take  in  London  I was  warmly  wel- 
comed at  76  Rue  de  Rome,  and  very 
s»oou  started  out  on  a tour 
of  throe  of  the  Army 
stitutlons  in  Paris.  The  ' 
nomic  coiidUions  have  ^ 
erfasod  the  number  of  ho 
who  are  to  bo  found  sleeji 
draughty  quays  and  in  odd 
(he  side  streets  of  Paris.  The  Salvu 
tlon  Army  conceived  the  idea  of  buy- 
ing one  of  (hose  huge  barges  which 
are  to  be  found  in  such  numbers  on 
the  Seine,  and  fitting  it  up  as  a home 
for  homeiesH  men.  I saw  their  dream 
come  true,  ami  the  provision  they  had 
nmde  for  feeding  and  sleeping  over,  a 


men  are  accommodated  in  various  de- 
grees of  comfort  and  privacy,  but  all 
In  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  with 
ample  opportunity  for  receiving  the 
Gospel  by  word  as  well  as  by  deed. 

"Similarly,  the  Palais  de  la  Femme 
provides  for  five  hundred  girls,  almost 


we  are  told  that  light  Is  a great  heal- 
er. At  first  glan<e  this  striking  in- 
crease in  the  solar  light  and  con- 
sequent heal  might  he  regarded  as  u 
curse  rather  than  a blessing.  Bui 
the  physical  ills  which  otherwise 
might  ensue  are  mitigated  by  a cloud 
canopy  which  will  spread  over  the 
earth. 

In  Isaiah  49;6-10  we  read  liiat  when 
He  who  is  the  Light  of  the  nations 
win  revisit  the  earth.  “N'elther  the 
heat  nor  sun  shall  smite  them  for  He 
m^rov  on  Mi<*m  «hall  lend 

Ih  C'-  -•  i;,  . • 

• ■h  II  H g,  .U  Ih..!.  " 

Bui  i - i:!.  f nr  j-  - 


• t'D)-- 

V..-  Mad. 

Then  tlje  nioo/t  xhali  Ue  confouml. 
riv  y»*ham-d.  wln-n  thv 

I^rd  of  hosts  shall  rsign  in  mount 
/Ion.  ftntl  In  JiTuf  il.*rn.  nnd  btror<> 
hia  aneiwnts  glerlootly”  (is.i,  ;:i:23i. 
"Praise  Him  sun  and  tnoon^orai.oe 
Him  all  ye  slar.s  of  light"  (Psalm 
148:3).  Then  wlH  the  orbs  of  heaven 
honor  and  exalt  the  Creator  nnd  Re-, 
deemer. 

liockiord.  III.  July  21  (rnplaiii  and 
-Urv.  Jones)— At  the  Tuesday  evening 
Soldiers’  m«-eUng  we  luid  fourteen  at 
the  altar.  Brigadier  and  Mrs  Sower.i 
were  with  u&  Wednesday  evening,  and 
wo  had  agltyrious  meeting,  with  manv 
good  testimonies.  On  Thursday  the 
Rockford  .Vo.  1 Band  and  j»oldiers 
surprised  the  •fielvldcre 


"In  the  small  cold  hours  of  the  win- 
ter mornings  Salvation  Army  Officers 
set  om  In  a motor  car  with  great 
cauldrons  of  hot  soup  for  poor,  shiver- 
ing. starving  creatures  whom  they 
know  where  to  find  In  the  alleys  and 
byways  of  Paris.  'God  lu  the  Slums’ 
in  Paris  as  well  us  in  London." 


Candidate  Alice  Wheeler,  Grand  Haven  Corps 

Candidate  Alice  Wheeler  was  dedl-  tomber.  She  has  held  nnd  is  holding 
cated  in  (he  Army  at  Traverse  City,  several  responsible  positions  in  the 
Mich..  clKhteen  yours  awo.  nnd  her  corps.  Company  Guard.  Y.  P.  Treas- 
enlln-  life  has  been  in  the  Army,  step  urer,  and  War  Cr>-  Sergeant, 
by  step,  coming  up  through  the  Junior  She  is  always  on  duty  at  every 
and  Senior  Corps.  And  now.  at  the  meeting  and  takes  care  of  her  work 


age  of  eigliteen  yours,  she  has  dedi- 
cated her  future  life  for  higher  serv- 
ice for  God  and  humnniiy.  She  has 
been  occeptod  hy  the  Candidates' 
Board  for  Training. 

Till-  oandtdato  Is  making  the  ne<*es- 


well.  Site  Is  a Higlier  (>rndc  Corps 
Cadet  and  will  be  entering  Training 
College  with  some  knowledge  of  her 
studies. 

We  will  miss  the  cundidaie  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Corps,  but  her 


DIED  AT  HIS  POST 

Soldiers  always  count  it  a 
privilege  to  die  In  battle,  where 
the  fight  is 


snry  urrangfun-niH  and  preparations  future  moans  more  to  her  than  the 
Hiid  wilt  be  uuieriug  Iraluing  in  Sep-  present. 


was  a loyal  soldier  of  the  rroua. 
Captain  ami  .Mrs.  Watkln.'<  uud 
the  Jackson  comradas  will  fx^re- 
ly  mis.-,  him. 


